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Age and Salaries of Clergymen 


In INFORMATION SERVICE for February 10, 1945, we 
gave the Census figures on the number of clergymen in the 
United States—140,077 in 1940, as compared with 148,848 
in 1930. The Bureau of the Census has also released data 
with respect to the age and salaries of the men who gave 
their occupations as clergymen in the course of the enu- 
meration of the population, 

Of the 140,077 clergymen in 1940, 136,669 were men 
and 3,308 were women. Of the men, 112,509 reported 
that they were occupied as clergymen 12 months during 
1939 and also gave their incomes in the form of salary. 
This is, so far as we know, the only information of this 
kind and scope ever gathered in the United States. These 
data on the salaries of clergymen, given in various brackets 
in the table below, show that 90.8 per cent of the clergy- 
men received salaries of less than $2,500 in the year 1939. 
Fifty-one per cent of the clergymen received salaries of 
less than $1,200 a year. Twenty-four and four-tenths per 
cent of the clergymen received less than $600 in salary in 
1939. There is nothing to indicate that those in the lower 
brackets also had other occupations, although it is a safe 
guess that many of them did. 

The Bureau of the Census also recorded a median age 
of 45.8 years for the 133,449 male clergymen reporting. 
Fifty-one and eight-tenths per cent of the clergymen re- 
porting were over 45 years of age. This was the highest 
median of any large vocational group, except farmers and 
farm managers, for whom a median of 46.6 years was re- 
ported. The median ages of other men in professions 
were : physicians, 44.1 years ; lawyers and judges, 42 years ; 
college presidents and teachers, 40.8 years ; architects, 43.0 
years ; social workers, 37.5 years. 
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The tables for age and salary of clergymen, constructed 
from the Census reports follow. 


INCOME RECEIVED FROM SALARY BY MALE CLERGY- 
MEN WHO WORKED 12 MONTHS IN 1939 


Income From Number of Cumulative 
Salary Clergymen Per cent Per cent 
$ Oto $ 99 15,747 14.0 14.0 
$ 100 to 199 1,076 1.0 15.0 
$ 200 to 399 4,154 3.7 18.7 
$ 400 to 599 6,450 Sa 24.4 
$ 600 to 799 10,870 9.7 34.1 
$ 800 to 999 9,355 8.3 42.4 
$1,000 to 1,199 9,735 8.6 51.0 
$1,200 to 1,399 14,157 12.6 63.6 
$1,400 to 1,599 9,788 8.7 72.3 
$1,600 to 1,999 11,518 10.2 82.5 
$2,000 to 2,499 9.320 8.3 90.8 
$2,500 to 2,999 3,386 3.0 93.8 
$3,000 to 4,999 5,597 5.0 98.8 
$5,000 and over 1,356 1.2 100.0 
Total 112,509 100.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-16, No. 8, 16th 
Census. 


AGE OF MALE CLERGYMEN : 


Age Group Number Reporting Per cent 
18-24 Years 2,698 2.0 
aa “ 29,030 21.8 
35-44“ 32,609 24.4 
45-54 “ 31,608 23.7 
55-64 “ 24,076 18.0 
65-74“ 11,701 8.8 
75 and over 1,727 1.3 
Total 133,449 100.0 


Median Age: 45.8 years 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-16, No. 6. 16th 
Census. 


Postwar Control of Germany and Japan 


One of the most thorough and scholarly discussions of 
the problem of preventing Germany and Japan from re- 
arming and making war is contained in The Control of 
Germany and Japan, by Harold G. Moulton and Louis 
Marlio.! Dr. Moulton is president of the Brookings In- 
stitution and Dr. Marlio is a French economist who has 
had extensive experience in government and in industry 
and has served on League of Nations committees. The 
authors confine themselves to the problem of preventing 
the two Axis nations from rearming, leaving aside the 
problem of general world organization. They hold that it is 
possible to keep Germany and Japan from rearming for 


1 Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1944. $2.00. 


at least a generation, which would give the other nations a 
chance to organize world peace. They contend that these 
two nations are “the only nations of modern times which 
have conceived of aggressive war not only as an inherent 
right but also as an essential instrument for the realiza- 
tion of national aspirations and the fulfillment of racial 
missions."" They also consider that the problem of re- 
straining Germany and Japan will be much simpler of 
solution if not involved with the many other problems 
which will have to be dealt with by the general association 
of nations. 

The authors note that the Treaty of Versailles con- 
tained a far-reaching provision for disarmament of Ger- 
many which, however, remained a dead letter. There was 
no readiness among the powers to provide policing. Fur- 
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thermore, the League of Nations contemplated no long- 
run preventive measures. “The economic devices were 
intended only to stop a war as soon as possible after it had 
begun, or, at the most, to restrain a nation about to com- 
mit an act of aggression. The fatal weakness in such a 
method is that it may permit a nation to become so fully 
prepared for war that it can defy those who presume to 
enforce peace.” 
Germany 


Numerous proposals that have been made for rendering 
Germany impotent to make war are considered. 


Territorial Readjustments 


The partition of Germany into small states, it is held, 
“could succeed, from the economic point of view, only 
under conditions of a free exchange of commodities ; but 
from a military point of view if the German economic 
system remained intact the plan would be more or less im- 
potent as a means of controlling armament production.” 

Separating the Rhineland from the Reich would un- 
doubtedly limit Germany’s power to make war since it is 
“the heart of the German coal and iron industry, the foun- 
dations of metallurgy, and of the great chemical establish- 
ments.” Lut it is doubtful if mere political separation 
would accomplish the desired end; also it is probable that 
the attempt to isolate a Rhineland state economically would 
produce hardship and an early demand for reassimilation 
by Germany. 

The separation of East Prussia has certain obvious ad- 
vantages but would probably not lessen Germany’s ability 
to prepare for war. Few of the war industries are located 
there. “The military leaders of Germany . . . would still 
be able to mobilize the great bulk of the German popula- 
tion for war purposes and virtually all of the essential in- 
dustries.” 

Emil Ludwig’s plan for the building of a separate Prus- 
sian state including Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Silesia 
—and Saxony if plebiscites should so determine—is ap- 
praised negatively. It is held to be doubtful that the isola- 
tion could be maintained against an insistent ufge toward 
national unity. 


Economic Controls 


A variety of proposals dealing with economic and finan- 
cial control are considered and found to have features of 
weakness. 

The suppression of all industry in postwar Germany, 
the authors believe, “would create a tremendous volume of 
unemployment which could not possibly be compensated 
for to any great extent by the further development of Ger- 
man agriculture.” Such a “throttling of the economic life 
of the German area could not fail to react disastrously” in 
a country like Germany. 

It has been proposed to increase Germany’s dependence 
upon imported foodstuffs and at the same time make it 
difficult for her to get food from Central Europe and the 
Ralkans. Undoubtedly the lowering of tariffs on food- 
stuffs would be advantageous but the authors believe that 
it involves too extensive foreign interference with Ger- 
many’s economic affairs and would still leave her strong 
industrially. 

It has also been proposed to transfer control of German 
stock ownership to foreign corporations. This, however, 
has an obvious weakness. “Such stock would be valueless 
for indemnity purposes unless the necessary foreign ex- 
change could be provided; and this would require a stu- 
pendous expansion of German exports relatively to im- 


ports—the old reparation problem over again.” Also, the 
plan would involve detailed supervision that would be im- 
practicable. 


Preventing Import of Minerals 


The crucial point here is Germany’s deficiency in min. 
erals that have strategical value. Consideration is given 
here to antimony, bauxite, copper, iron ore, lead, manga- 
nese, vanadium, and numerous others. On the face of it 
to prevent access by Germany to these materials would be 
a pgtent preventive measure. But mineral production is 
very widely distributed and the products can be imported 
from many countries. They can easily be smuggled in. 
Moreover there is always the possibility of developing 
substitutes, a process in which Germany is proficient, 
Then, too, there is the enormous difficulty of determining 
“true, normal, peacetime requirements” on which con- 
trolled importation would have to rest. 


“Control of Selected Key Industries” 


It is under this head that the authors find definite bases 
for effective economic controls. We may note here the 
general conclusion which is that “controls over selected 
key industries certainly offer much greater possibilities 
than those directed at restricting the importation of raw 
materials.” Devices for the control of aviation, production 
of aluminum ingots and electric power “seem worthy of 
the most careful consideration.” It must be understood, 
however, that all such controls are an adjunct to and not 
a substitute for armament reduction and military controls. 
The latter will be referred to after considering the authors’ 
treatment of the Japanese problem. 


Japan 

As a background for the discussion the authors review 
economic developments in Japan prior to 1930 and the de- 
velopment of Japanese war power after 1930. The factual 
material presented in these sections is extremely valuable 
for an understanding of the whole situation. Then follows 
an appraisal of the proposal to reduce Japan to pre- 
Imperial status. 


The Question of Colonies 


The Japanese Empire is considered as consisting of 
Japan proper, Formosa, Korea, southern Sakhalin, and 
Manchukuo. The authors find that if these possessions 
are retained Japan could be “virtually self-sufficient in the 
following fields: food, coal, metallurgy, electric power, 
chemistry, wood pulp, aluminum, and magnesium.” This 
means that she would have most of the primary essentials. 
The war strength of Japan would be materially greater 
than at the beginning of the present war, although she 
would be “vulnerable with respect to nickel, lead, tin and 
zinc.” 

Without securing foreign supplies from colonial or other 
sources Japan could not be a great military power. She 
would lack seriously in respect to foodstuffs, clothing, salt, 
coal, iron ore, bauxite, strategic metals, natural rubber 
and oil. Thus, her military power is “fundamentally de- 
pendent upon control of, or free access to, colonial and 
foreign sources of supply.” The conclusion is reached 
that “the amputation of colonies and occupied areas is a 
first requirement in any system of Japanese control.” 

The authors are convinced, however, that the severance 
of the colonies need not destroy Japanese prosperity. “Jf 
the United Nations move toward lessened impediments to 
international trade rather than in the direction of intensi- 
fied economic nationalism and super-protectionism, Japan 
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—without colonies—can live and prosper.” The “/f,” is, 
of course, a very important word, 


Problems of Economic Control 


It is found that control of raw materials would be more 
practicable against Japan than against Germany. Japan 
is more dependent on the outside world and her isolation, 
granted the separation of the colonies, would make smug- 
gling more difficult. Nevertheless the application of eco- 
nomic controls would involve problems. Here, as in Ger- 
many, there would be great difficulty in estimating normal 
requirements and guarding against the accumulation of 
vast stock-piles due to an over-estimate of such require- 
ments. Also embargoes on exports of strategic materials 
to Japan might have untoward repercussions in exporting 
countries. 

The authors conclude that “unless restrictions against 
Japanese imports were so stringent as seriously to impede 
the normal economic life of the country, and also to affect 
adversely the economic position of exporting countries, we 
could not by this method of control obtain sufficient pro- 
tection against war preparedness.” 


Control of Key Industries 

The authors find the most inviting possibility in respect 
to the control of aviation, which would affect several key 
industries. The conclusion of the matter is that “Japan’s 
war-making power might be severely curtailed—provided 
certain import controls were rigidly and continuously en- 
forced, and provided also that the mandate against the 
maintenance of certain kinds of production within Japan 
could be successfully administered. But in view of the 
possibilities of gradual stock-pile accumulations over a 
long period of years, and the perfection of new types of 
planes, Japan might still be able to develop sufficient 
war power to make aggression possible—at least against 
weak neighbors.” 


Economic Control or Military Control? 


With reference to both Germany and Japan the authors 
are clear that any economic measures adopted must be 
supplemented by military measures. It is pointed out 
that divergent interests among the nations responsible 
for preventing rearmament are likely to create a tempta- 
tion to resort to “beneficial trade agreements with the 
quarantined country, regardless of international commit- 
ments.” It is quite imaginable that particular economic 
groups may become more interested in immediate profits 
than in the danger of the growth of war power. Also 
there is a tendency for the controlling nations to tire of 
their responsibilities in the way of enforcement. The 
“eternal vigilance” required may not be maintained. 

Furthermore, the authors say, “A general system of 
economic control would work strongly against private en- 
terprise.” As they see it there would be danger from 
“supernational administrative agencies.” The mere fact 
that exports were limited would require government inter- 
ference with internal economy. “Price policies with re- 
spect to such exports would no longer be the result of 
private initiative or competition, but would be determined 
rather by international agreement.” 

In the last analysis military force must be relied upon 
for protection against aggression. “The moment any 


country rebelled against the economic measures imposed, 
at its borders or within the country, military force would 
become necessary to compel compliance. The experience 
of the 1930’s should have engraved this fact upon our 
memories.” 
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For this purpose the authors recommend the creation 
of a rearmament detection and prevention board which 
would be an executive agency representing the nations 
which accept responsibility. for preventing aggression on 
the part of Germany and Japan. 


The authors consider objections commonly offered to 
such a degree of dependence on military measures. Con- 
cerning the contention that peace can be achieved only 
through “spiritual regeneration” the authors say “there 
can be no doubt that a universal adherence to religious 
and moral principles would render all force—domestic 
as well as international—unnecessary. Accordingly, move- 
ments tending to develop the Christian spirit throughout 
the world and to cement spiritual ties among the peoples 
of different countries are greatly to be desired. But the 
fact cannot be ignored that after many centuries of effort 
this spirit has not become sufficiently diffused to prevent 
war ; other influences, interests, and motives have tended 
thus far to outweigh the spiritual. As realists, we recog- 
nize that we cannot safely count on moral regeneration 
to prevent Germany and Japan from preparing for future 
wars. The same conclusion applies to plans for re- 
education.” 

It is emphasized, however, that the use of military 
sanctions must be joint since the alternative of unilateral 
action would entail an insupportable burden. The costs 
of maintaining the necessary bases would be prohibitive. 
Furthermore an adequate national defense system would 
“inevitably involve a large measure of government con- 
trol over future industrial development. A national eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency program would be necessary.” The 
United States therefore should pool its efforts with those 
of other nations. “Our joint participation in a program 
for controlling Germany and Japan and cooperation in the 
development of an eventual collective security system offer 
the cheapest, surest, and quickest means by which the 
people of this country may realize the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


The Bridges Case Again . 


In April the Supreme Court will review the Bridges 
case to determine whether Mr. Bridges was denied due 
process of law in the proceedings which resulted in the 
order for his deportation. Harry Bridges is, it will be re- 
called, leader of the International Longshoremen’s Union 
(C.I.0.) on the Pacific Coast and an Australian by birth. 

The case has dragged on in one form or another for 
years. When he was leading the longshoremen’s strike on 
the Pacific Coast in 1934, there were, it is alleged, many 
attempts to “get Bridges,” on the basis of membership in 
the Communist Party. In 1938 a warrant for his depor- 
tation was issued. Before the case came to trial the 
Supreme Court had ruled in the Strecker case that an 
individual could not be deported as a Communist unless 
he was a member of the party when the warrant was 
issued. Extended hearings were held before Dean James 
M. Landis of Harvard Law School who, it will be recalled, 
decided that there was no proof of party membership or 
affiliation. 

Congress included in the Alien Registration Act of 1940 
a section requiring the deportation of any alien who “at 
any time” after his entry is a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with it. A new warrant was then issued 
for Mr. Bridges’s deportation. New hearings were held 
before Inspector Charles B. Sears, former associate jus- 
tice of the New York State Court of Appeals. He ruled 
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on the basis of the testimony that Mr. Bridges had been 
affiliated with the Party by virtue of his association with 
the Marine Workers Industrial Union, which, it is 
charged, was controlled by the Party through the Trade 
Union Unity League. Most of those who testified that 
Mr. Bridges was a Communist were dimissed by Judge 
Sears as unreliable but he accepted the statements of two 
Witnesses as proving membership. This decision was re- 
viewed and unanimously rejected by the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals. [execution of the order was stayed 
“pending further order of the Attorney General or of this 
Board.” ' Without giving Mr. Bridges an opportunity 
to be heard, it appears, Attorney General Biddle suddenly 
revoked the decision of the Board of Appeals and ordered 
him deported, although ordinarily such decisions are final. 
Judge Sears had, of course, the advantage of seeing the 
witnesses as they testified, which the four members of the 
Board of Appeals had no opportunity to do. 

The case was then taken to the courts. The federal 
District Court sustained the Attorney General. By a 
three-to-two decision the Circuit Court of Appeals (Ninth 
District) did likewise. Since the majority and dissenting 
opinions rendered by the Circuit Court of Appeals? review 
both the evidence and the legal aspects of the case, a digest 
of these follows. 

Justice William Healy summarized the evidence in his 
dissenting opinion. He commented: “ ... The alien, in 
one fashion or another, had been under almost continuous 
investigation for a period of more than five years. .. . 
The country had been scoured for witnesses, every cir- 
cumstance of Bridges’ active life had been subjected to 
scrutiny. ... The most significant feature of the inquiry, 
as it seems to me, is the paucity of the evidentiary product 
as contrasted with the magnitude of the effort expended 
in producing it.” 

The circumstances cited to establish “affiliation” with the 
Communist Party Justice Healy summarized as follows: 
“They relate to the alien’s willingness to accept help from 
Communist quarters during the course of the longshore- 
men’s strike; to the fact that there were Communists 
among Lridges’ associates; to the alien’s public denuncia- 
tion of ‘redbaiters’ as no true friends of labor ; to his par- 
ticipation, before and during the strike, in the editing of 
a mimeographed sheet called the [Vaterfront Worker... . 
The significance of the circumstance is said to rest in the 
fact that the paper had been started by the Marine Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union (an allegedly Communist organiza- 
tion), shortly abandoned by that group, and thereafter 
taken over by Bridges and his associates and issued from 
the former address. There is the related circumstance, 
heavily stressed by the [Immigration] Service, that 
Bridges’ union and the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union 
... rendered mutual assistance” in the maritime strike. 

The evidence of actual membership in the Party rested 
mainly on the testimony of two men. The first, Harry 
Lundeberg, “testified that in a conversation had in 1935 
at Bridges’ home the alien said ‘I am a Communist.’ This 
witness was the head of a rival union. His attitude toward 
the alien was admittedly one of implacable hostility. His 
story, under persistent leading questions, grew more spe- 
cific with each repetition of it.” The Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals “unanimously rejected it as unworthy of cre- 
dence.” but both Judge Sears and the Attorney General 
considered him a “credible witness.” Justice Healy points 


1 Brief for Harry Bridges; Supreme Court of the United States, 
October Term, 1944, No. 788, p. 12. 


2 Bridges vs. Wixon, 9 U.S.C.A., No. 10450. 


out this disagreement, he says, to show “how closely the 
proof here approaches if it does not cross the borderline 
of inadequacy.” The other witness, James D. O'Neil, “is 
reported as having said to representatives of the Service, 
in the course of their investigations, that in 1937 he entered 
Bridges’ office in the middle of an afternoon and found the 
alien sitting at his desk openly posting stamps representa. 
tive of Communist Party dues. The statement to this 
effect . . . was not given under oath, was not signed, nor 
does any effort appears to have been made to obtain the 
man’s oath or signature.” Later he “categorically denied 
that the incident had ever occurred... . ” 

The majority opinion of the court stated simply that 
“Neither the Inspector nor the Attorney General is bound 
by the common law rules of evidence, . . . the danger of 
mistake which is undeniably present is for the administra- 
tive head and for him alone to take. Under the law that 
burden falls finally and squarely upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral . .. this court would be exercising power we do not 
legally possess if we should essay to assume that bur- 
den.” On the question of “affiliation,” the majority of the 
court say: “There is evidence to support the findings of 
the Attorney General. ...” Two of the three judges in 
the majority group rendered a concurring opinion in 
which they say, “When some evidence supporting the de- 
cision has been found, the reviewing court’s decision is 
definitely fixed. . . . The simple question the court must 


answer is: Is there some evidence to sustain the charges? 
There is.” 


Judge Healy and Judge Garrecht disagreed sharply with 
this position. Judge Healy commented: “A temporary or 
occasional joinder of forces for the attainment of an end 
entirely legitimate in itself . . . can hardly be thought to 
fall within the legislative ban.” While it is true that the 
“ordinary rules” of evidence are not generally applied in 
administrative hearings, Judge Healy said that “in this in- 
stance” there was “ample time and opportunity to observe 
the precautions thought by the courts to be essential to 
a fair trial. Moreover, the case ... was one in which the 
liberty of a human being was at stake... . Rather than 
deport the alien on evidence which would be condemned 
and proscribed without hesitation by any American court 
it would seem a more forthright procedure to . . . deport 
him by legislative resolution” as was once proposed. 


Before the issuance of the deportation order Mr. Bridges 
had become popular on the West Coast because of his 
services during the war period. A New York Times 
story bearing a San Francisco dateline of May 31, 1942, 
said in part: “Many who would have applauded six 
months or a year ago” called the order “‘unfortunate now 
in view of the activities of the Australian-born, former 
stevedore toward speeding up wartime production on the 
waterfront and in the shipyards. .. . Some of his bitterest 
enemies .. . even attended meetings at which he spoke in 
behalf of industrial labor-management committees, and 
some of his old foes were seen vigorously applauding him.” 

An editorial in the New York Post of January 29, 1945, 
says that in 1944 the California Assembly passed a reso- 
lution “praising the contribution of the Longshoremen’s 
Union to the War effort. This resolution cited similar 
praise by the Maritime Commission and the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the U. S. Senate.” In January of this 
year, according to the New York Times of January 28, 
Robert W. Kenny, Attorney General of California, wrote 
to President Roosevelt and Attorney General Biddle “ask- 
ing that the deportation action be dropped as having ‘an 
obviously harmful affect’ on California’s war effort.” 
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